Senate debates college proposals Friday 


College proposals will be the subject of 
a special Senate meeting Friday, Feb- 
ruary 24 at 2 p.m. in the conference room 
of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal, Céte St-Luc and Fielding. 

Four submissions on “small units” are to 
be presented, suggesting a Women’s 
Institute, a Centre for Mature Students, a 
Liberal Arts College and a religious 
studies college named Lonergan College 
be established. Summaries of the propos- 
als themselves prepared by Provost 
Robert Wall were published in the 
January 12 edition of The Thursday 
Report. 





In this issue we reprint two documents 
that will serve as working papers for 
Friday’s debate: a report from the Senate 
Committee on Colleges (that the commit- 
tee would like Senate to consider as 
superseding the original proposals) spell- 
ing out the terms for each proposal the 
committee recommends passing on to the 
Board of Governors; and a report from the 
Senate Priorities and Resource Allocation 
Committee suggesting to Senate a set of 
criteria for considering the college propos- 
als. 

As an addendum to its report this latter 


committee has provided excerpts from 
minutes of the April 15, 1977 Senate 
meeting at which colleges were discussed; 
those excerpts are reprinted in this issue 
as well. 

This special Senate meeting is open to 
all members of the Concordia community 
and it is hoped that the material reprinted 
here will be of use to observers. 

Depending on the outcome of Friday’s 
session, additional time may be designat- 
ed for the college discussion by extending 
the regular March 3 Senate meeting into 
an all-day session. 
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Aster on Eden 


Sir Anthony Eden, now Lord Avon, was 
Great Britain’s prime minister between 
1955 and 1957. His term, one of the 
shortest in British history, included the 
explosive Suez crisis. 

When Egyptian president Nasser na- 
tionalized the Suez Canal, Eden acted, 
according to Taylor, “impatiently and on 
impulse,” shattering his earlier reputa- 
tion for caution and diplomacy. His 
handling of the affair left his reputation in 
ruins and his country’s seriously damag- 
ed. 
The career of Eden, one of Britain's 
most controversial and maligned politic- 
ians, will be the subject of a lecture by 
historian Sidney Aster on March 2 at 2 pm 
in Campus Centre conference rooms 1 and 
2 at Loyola. 

Sidney Aster is author of Anthony 
Eden, the first biography of Eden since his 
resignation and the publication of his 
memoirs. He has written 1939, The 
Making of the Second World War in 
addition to numerous articles and essays 
on European history and is currently at 
work on the official biography of Sir 
Arthur Salter. 

A graduate of McGill and the London 
School of Economics, Aster is a book 
reviewer on British history topics for the 
Ottawa Citizen and is professor of British 
history at the University of Toronto’s 
Erindale College. In 1975, he was a 
visiting professor at Concordia. 


for “lousy libraries. 


Led by Georgian writer Kevin Quinn, the demonstrators were first halted at the gates of 
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After parading their cause through the downtown campus Wednesday about 100 dem- 
onstrators entered the courtyard of Bishop Court to berate the university administration 


—M.G. | Bishop Court by Sir George guards, but then were permitted to enter the courtyard. 
Montreal Police were on hand, but were not required. 
Demonstrators carried placards saying “Bucks for Books” and “Do You Read Us?” and 


In last week’s TTR review of The 


Man of Mode, Pat Joseph was mistak- 
enly identified as playing the role of 
Young Bellair. The role of Young 
Bellair was played by Clegg Mitchell. 
Pat Joseph played the role of Medley. 


shouted slogans, “More books” and “Con U can’t con us. 


” 


After 15 minutes the demonstrators left and disbanded. 
Rector John O'Brien was in Quebec at the time attempting to work out amore favorable 


financial arrangement with the government. 
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Association outlines library ills 


Below, the CUSA Library Committee 
summarizes its findings. In addition 
questionnaires were distributed to some 
1500 students and 600 faculty members on 
both campuses. Answers are now being 
tabulated and results should be available 
within a week. 

1. The Library is the heart of a 
University. Studies have shown that there 
is a strong correlation between the 
prestige of a University and the size of its 
library. 

2. According to the Canadian Associa- 
tion of College and University Libraries 
(CACUL) standards Concordia’s book 
collection should total 1.3 million volumes. 
In actuality Concordia has 800,000 vol- 
umes—a deficit of a half-millin volumes. 

3. In a comparison of other Universities 
-across Canada regarding books per 
full-time equivalent student Concordia 
ranks 40th out of 41 Universities. 
Concordia has less, than 45 books per 
full-time equivalent student which is well 
below the CACUL standard of 75 books 
per full-time student. 

4. Concordia’s book collection grows at 
less than the CACUL’s recommended 5 
volumes / student / year. 

5. The University currently spends 
7.2% of its budget on the library which is 
far short of the recommended 10% by the 
CACUL. 

6. Of all the Universities in Quebec 
Concordia spends the lowest amount of 
money per capita for full-time equivalent 
students. 

7. The study spaces on both campuses is 
completely inadequate—only 12% of Con- 
cordia’s full-time equivalent students can 
study in the library. Standards recom- 
mend that anywhere from 25-40% of the 
student population have seats in the 
library. 

8. The physical area of Concordia’s 
libraries are enough to accomodate only 
7,821 students which is far short of the 
current 16,000 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents. 

9. The current two week loan period is 
inadequate for undergraduate students 
and should be extended to three weeks 
which is recommended by the Downs 
Report. 

10. Library hours on the weekend are 
inadequate—most University Libraries 
across Canada have at least one weekend 
night where the Library is open. 

11. The 50 cents / book / day overdue 
fine is excessive and is among the highest 
overdue fines in Canada. Many University 
libraries are now abolishing overdue fines 
when their circulation department be- 
comes atomized. 

12. The University is unable to rational- 
ize its overdue fine system. Each different 


Library and University administrator has 
a differnt reason behind the 50 cents fines. 
None of them make much sense. 

13. The cost of photocopying is much 
too high (10 cents) and thus it encourages 
the mutilation of periodicals and books. 
Other Universities subsidize the cost of 
photocopying to keep destruction of the 
book collection to a minimum. 

14. Students are currently unable to 
return books to all four libraries—the 
Library does not have a consistent 
circulatin policy. 


It was pointed out at Monday’s 
information session that an alternative to 


the fine would oe allowing students to 
withdraw books for as long as one 
semester, but if they failed to either 
return books when due or to return them 
if there was another request for them, 
they would be prohibited from further 
borrowing privileges. Such was the 
system at the U de M, said Prof. Frank 
Chalk. He asked for a straw vote on which 
system people at the meeting would 
prefer,-and the U de M approach won 
hands down. He did pont out, however, 
that a no-fine system had been tried a few 
years ago and had been rated a disaster. 
Perhaps the 50 cents fine was a reaction to 
the problem of no-returns, he said. 


Library chief says report sound 


Concordia library chief Paul-Emile 
Filion reacted favorably to the student 
protest on university library service. 

“But very little can be done about 
solving the major problems until the 
university gets considerably more money 
from the Quebec government,” he said. 

Dr. Filion said that some student 
statistics were out of line and some of the 
criticisms overstated. 

“But in general it was a sound report,” 
he said. “The faults are there and 
undoubtedly action should be taken to 
rectify them.” 

However there were points on which 
Dr. Filion did not agree with the student 
report, drawn up by the fledgling 
Concordia University Students’ Associa- 
tion. 

“I think the fines (50 cents a day per 
book) are adequate and shouldn't be 
reduced, though we are willing to discuss 
it,” Dr. Filion said. “Fines must act as a 
deterrent.” 

“We make no money from the fines 
other than replacing the stolen books,” he 
said. “Last year we raised about $20,000 in 
fines, but we had to replace about $50,000 
in stolen books.” 

While Dr. Filion agrees with the 
students that the number of books at 
Concordia libraries is considerably lower 
than books in other university libraries, 
he said that Concordia’s library possesses 
qualities that others lack. 

“Take McGill’s library, for instance,” 
said Dr. Filion. 

“It’s very true they have far more books 
than we do. But so many of their books 
were bought before 1900 and are rarely 
used,” he said. 

“Our books have been bought i in the last 
10 or 15 years,” he said. “That gives the 
Concordia library much more life than 
many others, which are bigger.” 

He said the student report also over- 


looked things when making comparisons 
between university libraries. “Bishop’s for 
example includes the archives in the 
library budget which inflates their budget 
artificially,” he said. 

There were other times when the 
student numbers didn’t match Dr. Filion’s. 
Nothing terribly drastic, but enough to 
make a bad situation look worse than it is. 
George Snowball, head of administrative 
services for the library, said that the 
university spends 7.7 of its total budget on 
the library, not 7.2 as the students 
suggest. 

This of course falls short of the 10 per 
cent recommended by the Canadian 
Association of College and University 
Libraries, but even the Pentagon never 
gets what it wants. 

Dr. Snowball said that 7.7 per cent 
solution put Concordia in the middle of 
what most universities allot for libraries. 

Mr. Snowball also said that Concordia 
has 60 books per full-time equivalent 
student—not “less than 45” as the student 
report said. 

“It’s not good,” he said. “But the picture 
is not as black as it is painted.” . 

The big problem is space. Not just the 
amount, but the quality. As far as the 
amount goes, the situation is straight- 
forward enough. Said Filion: “The govern- 
ment norm says we should have 225,000 
square feet. We have 125,000 square feet 
right now.” 

But it’s more than that. “We are in 
very poor space. You've been on the ele- 
vator up to the library in the Norris 
Building. Everybody uses it. It’s not a 
good place to have a library. Access is so 
difficult.” 

In short, times are tough. Mr. Filion 
would like to accede to the students’ 
wishes, but there isn’t the money. It’s that 
simple. 
—Christy McCormick , 


Students plot pressures over libraries 


The Concordia administration is “ne- 
glectful” of the university libraries, 
charged the chairman of the Concordia 
University Students’ Association (CUSA) 
Library Committee on Monday. 

John Mathewson was speaking to an 
information session kicking off Library 
Protest Week, CUSA’s attempt to bring 
to public attention library inadequacies 
elaborated in a 35-page committee report 
released last week. 

Mathewsvwn and Fred Litwin, author of 
the report, were quick to stress that the 
libraries’ long-range problems could be 
solved only with more dollars from 
Quebec. But they felt pessimistic that 
even their short-range list of suggestions 
(see below) would be acted on without 
some sort of pressure. 

A discussion of what tactics to use took 
up a segment of Monday’s meeting. One 
student suggested getting the support of 
students in other universities or groups 
like ANEQ (Association Nationale des 
Etudiants du Québec). Another thought 
that “direct action” sixties style was more 
the order of the day. Someone else 
suggested that Sunday sit-ins such as the 
one held this week at Vanier Library 
might bring effective pressure for longer 
weekend library hours. 

Fred Litwin said one of the committee’s 
recommendations was that a task force 
“with direct administration participation” 
be set up to examine the library situation; 
he felt that the Senate Library Committee 
of which he is a member was not too 
effective. Prof. Frank Chalk, another 
Senate committee member, disagreed 
with Litwin’s assessment of the commit- 
tee as “not really interested”, and 
reminded him that democratic procedures 
were available to him as a committee to 
affect meeting agendas. 

Mathewson said that although the 
administration hadn’t so far disagreed 
with the gist of the CUSA library 
committee report, there was evidence of 
“insensitivity”. He cited a Senate meeting 
at which Dr. O’Brien said the norms for 
collection size cited by students were 
“ideal” figures of professional librarians, 
and not necessarily suited to Concordia’s 
reality. He also reported that when it 
became evident that Hall Building fifth 
floor space would become available 
following fine arts’ move to Midtown 
Motors he approached J-P Pétolas to 
press for its designation as study space 
and got a non-committal reception. 

Mathewson did have one encouraging 
story for students seeking ways of 
exerting pressure on the administration. 
He recalled a situation in the Sir George 
pub last year where air conditioners were 
turned off after 9 p.m. and the atmosphere 


after that hour would become increasingly 
intolerable. His first inquiries to the 
administration yielded little, Mathewson 
said, so he took to calling the administrat- 


or in question at home and promised to do 
so every night until the situation was 
remedied. “We had our air conditioner 
vithin two weeks.” —G.McC. 
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Jacques-Yvan Morin, sporting a Library Protest Week button, at opening of Centre for 
Building Studies last Friday. At left is CBS’s Marvin Shapiro. 


Committee to tackle issues 


The Concordia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA) library report, one of 
the later items on the agenda of Tuesday's 
Senate Library Committee meeting, was 
tabled to a series of special SLC meetings 
beginning next Tuesday at Sir George. 

Committee members agreed to meet 
regularly until all the items on the list of 
CUSA recommendations had been dealt 
with. CUSA representatives agreed with 
the chdir’s suggestion to group the 
recommendations as there was a link 
between certain items and it was moved 
by Kate Hodgson and passed that the 
meeting on February 28, would deal with 
lowered fines, extended loan periods and 
amnesty. It was decided that library 
resource people would be at the Tuesday 
meeting and would try to prepare a 
written response to the CUSA recom- 
mendations in the three areas. 

There was prolonged discussion on the 
possibility of Sunday opening for the 
Drummond Science Library. Dr. Filion 
indicated that opening Sunday would 


mean cutting back somewhere else and 
the committee agreed to table the 
discussion until the next meeting when 
precise statistics on Drummond Library 
use would be available. —M.G. 





Last chance 


The deadline for any additions, correc- 
tions or deletions for the next edition of 
the internal telephone directory is 
February 28. 

Forms can be obtained from tele- 
phone services HB-101 (Loyola cam- 
pus) or call local 575. 


Medal winner 


Concordia has another Silver Jubilee 
medallist among its ranks. Jack Hale, 
assistant director of guidance, Loyola, 
received the award given to those deemed 
to have made outstanding contributions to 
their communities. 
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THIS WEEK 


LOYOLA CAMPUS 
FRIDAY 24 
MONCHANIN CENTRE: At 8 p.m. Yacha Rabkin speaks on 
modern day life in Leningrad and Moscow. With above- and 
underground poetry. At Monchanin Centre, 4917 St. Urbain. 
Info: 288-7229. 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 244 TUTORIALS: Fridays at 10 
a.m. in CC-322. This week: “Regression”. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Double disco with Jason, Stan & Co. and 
Friendly Giant, from 8 p.m. 

THETA SIGMA: Meeting in Conference Room 1 of the Campus 
Centre at 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY 25 

BOOK FAIR: At the Church of St. Columba, 4020 Hingston 
Ave. (corner NDG Ave.) between 1 and 4 p.m. Donations 
welcome. Info: 486-1753. 

ART WORKSHOP: Special weekend workshop, at 7308 
Sherbrooke West. Info: Ext. 207. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Disco Plush with Jason, Stan & Co. at 9 
p.m. 


SUNDAY 26 

MUSIC: Soprano Joan Patenaude and pianists Mikael Eliasen 
and Charles Reiner will perform “A Festival of Works” by 
Edvard Grieg at 4:30 p.m. in Loyala Chapel. No tickets 
necessary. Doors close at 4:15 for this CBC concert. 


MONDAY 27 E 
MUSIC: Bassoonist Richard Ranti will perform with the 
Concordia Orchestra at 8:30 p.m. in Loyola Chapel. Works 
included are Mozart’s Concerto in E flat major for bassoon and 
orchestra, K.191 and Schubert's Symphony No. 7 in C major. 
Free. Info: Ext. 614. 

‘LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS: A workshop on 
“Leadership Style and Patterns of Leadership” will be held 
today and tomorrow at Lacolle as part of a three-session 
non-credit program designed to help individuals in leadership 
positions to further develop their skills. Cost is $12 per session 
or $30 for all three, which includes food and accommodation. 
Info: Ext. 494 or 344. 

STUDENT TRAVEL INFO: In the Main Lounge of the Campus 
Centre (11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.) today and tomorrow. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Coffee House in the Pub from 8 p.m. with 
live entertainment. 


TUESDAY 28 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA: “The Contemporary 
Experience: Native Rights.” With Don Whiteside, Northern 
Research Division, Dept. of Indian and Northern Affairs, 
Ottawa. From 7-9:30 p.m. in BR-206. Info: Ext. 477. 

ARTS & SCIENCE WITHDRAWALS: Today is the last day for 
withdrawing from second term courses and full year (no term) 
courses. No withdrawals will be accepted by telephone and 
neither absenteeism nor failure to write the final examination 
constitutes a withdrawal. 

LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS: See Monday 27. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Tuesday Night at the Movies featuring 
Woody Allen in “Take the Money and Run” at 8 p.m. in the Main 
Lounge. Admission $1. 

STUDENT TRAVEL INFO: See Monday 27. 


WEDNESDAY 1 

MUSIC: Loyola studio music students will give a free concert at 
noon today in the main lounge of the Campus Centre. 

ART WORKSHOP: Silkscreen class at 1 p.m., 7308 Sherbrooke 
West. Info: Ext. 207. 

THEOLOGY STUDENTS IN DIALOGUE: This week Jacques 
Barrett will speak on Glossalia. At noon, in HH-321. 

WEIGHT LOSS GROUP: Today and every Wednesday, 4-5 p.m. 
in Health Services (Loyola). Info: Ext. 480. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m. “Toby Dammit” (Federico 
Fellini, 1967), with Terence Stamp. At 7:45 p.m. Fellini’s 
“81/2” (1963) with Marcello Mastroianni, Anouk Aimée, 
Claudia Cardinale and Sandra Milo. Each film is $1, in F.C. 
Smith Auditorium. 

STUDENT TRAVEL INFO: In Conference Room 1 of the 


Campus Centre from noon to 1 p.m. 


THURSDAY 2 

SIDNEY ASTER LECTURE: At 2 p.m. “A Moral Tale: the 
career of Anthony Eden”, in Conferences Rooms 1 and 2 of the 
Campus Centre. 

MUSIC: The Concordia Chamber Ensemble will perform works 
by Stravinsky, Poulenc, and Crossman at 8:30 p.m. in Loyola 
Chapel. Free. Info: Ext. 614 or 615. 


NOTICES 
CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE (LOYOLA): On-campus 
recruiting—IBM (deadline March 10); Aetna Life & Casualty 
(Feb. 27); Travelers Insurance (Feb. 28). Summer positions— 
Brinks Canada (deadline Feb. 27); Tours Inc. (Feb. 28); various 
camp counsellor positions. Centennial Building, 3rd floor. 
WEEKEND FOR ENGAGED COUPLES: An adaptation of 
Marriage Encounter, emphasizing couple dialogue and couple 
spirituality. March 3-5, at Chamadour in St. Dorothy. Cost is $20 
per person and transportation will be provided from Loyola 
campus. Info: Belmore House, 484-4095. 

SKI TRIP: To Mont Tremblant, Friday, March 3. Cost of $11 
includes return transportation and tow ticket. Info: Room 9, 
Sports Complex, 482-0320, ext. 738. 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY: The Campus Centre Programme 
Committee is looking for people who would like to teach games, 
run tournaments and or contribute energy to the upcoming 
“Games People Play” event on March 2-3. Contact Katherine 
Willett, 482-0320, ext. 397 or Lawrence Lang, Campus Centre, 
ext. 330. 

LOS: Published by Loyola English students, LOS is now 
accepting submissions. They should be typewritten and 
accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Deadline is. 
February 24. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Masses weekdays at noon and Sundays 


- at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. in Loyola Chapel. Bring some food for a 


shared supper every Thursday at 6 p.m. in Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore. Anglican Eucharist every Wednesday at 12:15 p.m. in 
HH-150. 


CONCORDIA-WIDE 

THURSDAY 238 

CONCORDIA VISITING LECTURERS COMMITTEE: Guest 
speaker Howard M. Feinstein, M.D., Ph.D. speaks on “A 
Generational Approach to Psychobiography” at 8:15 p.m. in 
room 1070, Hall Building, Sir George Williams Campus. 


FRIDAY 24 

STRATHCONA CREDIT UNION: Annual meeting at 12:30 
p.m. in H-762. Elections will take place for positions on the 
Board of Directors and the Credit Committee. 

CONCORDIA VISITING LECTURERS COMMITTEE & 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT: Guest speaker Paul Roazen, Ph.D., 
speaks on “Psychohistory and its Critics” at 11 a.m. in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium, Loyola Campus. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the Conference Room (main 
floor) of the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
(corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc, N.D.G.). 


SUNDAY 26 . 

CONCERT SERIES: A Festival of Works by Edvard Grieg with 
Joan Patenaude, soprano, Mikael Eliasen, piano, and Charles 
Reiner, piano—at 4:30 p.m. in The Loyola Chapel, Loyola 
campus (doors close at 4:15 p.m.). 


WEDNESDAY 1 
CUSO: “Blood of the Condor” at 1 p.m. in H-110. 


FRIDAY 8 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY: Meeting at 2:15 p.m. in room 
AD-128, Loyola Campus. ; 

FINE ARTS FACULTY: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in H-769. 

a SRR IE ENS ON PUPP SASS EAS Dah RL 2S a ho 
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THURSDAY 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Throne of Blood” (Kumonosu-jo) (Akira Kurosawa, 1957) 








(Japanese with English subt.) with Toshiro Mifume, Isuzu 
Yamada, Takashi Shirmura and Minoru Chiaki at 7 p.m.; “Sweet 
Bird of Youth” (Richard Brooks, 1961) with Paul Newman, 
Geraldine Page, Shirley Knight and Ed Begley at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1 each. 

WESSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY ONE: Members of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts Collect, until Feb. 28. 

GALLERY TWO: Michael Thompson—paintings, until Feb. 28. 
GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: Weekly meeting at 4 p.m. in 
H-613. For information call 288-3787. (evenings). 
JOURNALISM: Raymond Heard, managing editor Montreal 
Star, on the role and responsibility of a newspaper in Quebec 
today, at 5:30 p.m. in H-762. 


FRIDAY 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Le 
Misanthrope” (J.G. Cornu, 1960) with Jacques Dumesnil, 
Madelaine Delavaire and Jacques Charon at 7 p.m.; “Macbeth” 
(Orson Welles, 1948) with Orson Welles, Jeanette Nolan, Dan 
O’Herlihy and Roddy MacDowall at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: Guest lecturer Brian Stock, 
Toronto medievalist, speaks on “Medieval Sects and Social 
panes The Ambiguous Legacy of Ernst Troeltsch” at 4 p.m. in 

-420. ) 


SATURDAY 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Inspector General” (Henry Koster, 1949) with Danny Kaye, 
Walter Slezak, Barbara Bates and Elsa Lanchester at 7 p.m.; 
“Falstaff” (Orson Welles, 1965) (English with French subt.) with 
Orson Welles, Jeanne Moreau, Keith Baxter, John Gielgu and 
Margaret Ruth at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


SUNDAY 26 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Children’s 
series—“The Wishing Machine” (Joseph Pinkava) at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; 75 cents. : 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Clash by 
Night” (Fritz Lang, 1952) with Barbara Stanwyck, Robert Ryan, 
"Marilyn Monroe and Paul Douglas at 7 p.m.; “Antigone” 
(George Tzavellas, 1962) (Greek with English subt.) with Irene 
Papas and Manos Katrakis at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


MONDAY 27 ) 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Une 
femme douce” (Robert Bresson, 1969) with Dominique Sanda, 
Guy Frangin, Jane Lobre, Claude Ollier and Dorothée Blank at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 

RELIGION DEPARTMENT: Prof. Jacob Neusner, Brown 
University, speaks on “Discovering the Historical Pharisees” at 
8:15 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3. The discussion will center upon his 
book, From Politics to Piety. 

GUIDANCE OFFICE & ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: Career 
Planning Workshop—The workshop is for students enrolled in 
English Programmes. It will take place in two parts. Please call 
879-2879 or go to room H-440 to register. Today Part I, 2-5 p.m., 
room H-603. 

. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY OF CONCORDIA: 
Films—‘Asia, Two-Thirds and Counting”, “Tanzania: Path for a 
Nation” and “Blood of the Condor”, 9:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. in 
H-937. Prof. John P. Humphrey, Dir., U.N. Human Rights 
Division, 1964-66, Member of the International Commission of 
Jurists and Prof. of Law at McGill U., Mrs. Mary Mary Two-Axe 
Earley, Equal Rights for Indian Women and Luc Gosselin, 
l’Office des Droits des Détenus, on “Human Rights—Individual 
Freedom vs. Government and Corporate Power” at 2:30 p.m. in 
H-110; Richard Rhone on “The Rights of Immigrants from Third 
World Countries” at 6:30 p.m.; speakers from Native People’s 
Centre of Montreal on “The Internal Colony: Canada’s Native 
People and Development” at 8:30 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3. 


TUESDAY 28 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Sunset 
Boulevard” (Bill Wilder, 1950) with William Holden, Gloria 
Swanson, Eric von Stroheim, Nancy Olson, C.B. De Mille and B. 
Keaton at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGI RING: Guest speaker Dr. M 
Clamen, International Joint Commission, speaks on “Interna- 
tional Joint Commission—International Case Study (Canada and 
U.S.) at 6:15 p.m. in basement of 2010 Mackay St., Centre for 
Interdisciplinary. Studies. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY OF CONCORDIA: 
Tanya Tree, Voice of Women, and other speakers on “The Role 
of Women in the Developing World” at 2:30 p.m. in H-620; 
Alexander Maslin, member of the Social Sciences Section of the 
Praesidium of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. on 
“Social Forecasting and Development” at 8 p.m. in H-535-1. 


WEDNESDAY 1 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: A selec- 
tion of Stan Brakhage’s films from 1954 to 1976—‘Desistfilm” 
(1954), “Eye Myth” (1968), “Short Films” (1975) and “Short 
Films” (1976) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. , 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY OF CONCORDIA: 
Murray Thomson, President, Canadian Council for International 
Cooperation, Major-General Fred Carpenter, Canadian Armed 
Forces, retired, and Dorothy Rosenberg, Voice of Women, on 
“Armaments” at 10 a.m. in H-937; general assembly at 1:30 p.m. 
in H-110 with M.R. Beaulieu, of the Aid Policy and Strategy 
Section of The Development and Export Financing Policy 


‘Division of the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, Murray 


Thomson, President, Canadian Council for International 
Cooperation, Prof. Sam Neumhoff, Acting Director for the 
Centre for East Asian Studies, McGill, Prof. Gabriela Niose, 
Université de Montréal, and Julio Tressera, Concordia U.; Prof. 
V. Corbo, Concordia; and Dale Thomson, McGill, on 
“International Financing, Trade, Market Reorganization” at 4 
p.m. in H-110; Phil Eherensaft, UQAM, Peter O’Brien, McGill, 
Jan Jorgensen, Dawson College, on “Economic Self-Determina- 
tion, Neo-Colonialism and the Multinationals” at 6 p.m.; Prof. 
Neil Caplan, Vanier College, Prof. Henry Habib, Concordia U. 
and Prof. Paul Noble, McGill U., on “Peace in the Middle East” at 
8 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3. 


THURSDAY 2 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Brief 
Encounter” (David Lian, 1945) with Celia Johnson, Trevor 
Howard, Stanley Holloway and Cyril Raymond at 7 p.m.; “The 
Taming of the Shrew” (Franco Zeffirelli, 1967) with Elizabeth 
Taylor, Richard Burton, Cyril Cusack and Michael Hordern at 9 


p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: Weekly meeting at 4 p.m. in 
H-613. For information call 288-3787. (evenings). 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY OF CONCORDIA: 
Prof. Phil Eherensaft, UQAM, and Marthe Lapierre, 
Développement et Paix, on “Problems in Agriculture—Nutri- 
tion, Health, Sanitation, Agribusiness” at 10:30 a.m. in H-110; 
general Assembly on Community and Rural Development at 2 
p.m. in H-110 with Suraj Bandyopadnyay, Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta, Dr. Dupankar Gupta, New Delhi and José 
Maria Vilar de Queiroz, Brazil Embassy; Vincent Dagenais, 
Département de Recherche, CSN, Hernan Ortega, Association 
de Chilenos en Montreal and Mr. Chidoda, Zimbabwe African 
National Union, on “Labour and Workers: Unemployment, 
Underemployment, Unionization, Pay Scales” at 4 p.m. in 
H-110; films—“Cuba, The Battle of the 10 Million”, “Trade 
Unions and the Third World” and “Elements of Survival 
(Food)”, at 8:30 p.m. in H-920. 


FRIDAY 3 

POETRY READING: Prof. Clark Blaise reads his fiction at 8 
p.m. in H-620. 

ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES HUMANITES & CON- 
CORDIA UNIVERSITY’S FRENCH DEPARTMENT: Journée 
d’étude—Prof. A. Jordan, Concordia U., on “Some uses of a 
History of Translation” at 9:30 a.m.; Prof. I. Mel’cuk, Université 


Send events listings and notices for Loyola to Louise Ratelle, 
AD-105, 482-0320 loc. 689; for Sir George to Maryse Perraud, 
BC-213, 879-8499, no later than Monday noon prior to Thursday 
publication. 
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de Montréal, on “Un modéle linguistique visant la Traduction et 
Enseignement des Langues” at 10:30 a.m.; P. Auger, Directeur 
de la Terminologie, Régie de la langue francaise, on 
“Terminologie et Traduction” at 11:30 a.m.; Prof. G. Laurion, 
Concordia U., on “Quelques effets de la traduction sur la langue” 
at 2 p.m.; Prof. J.-L. Darbelnet, Université Laval, on 
“Formation du traducteur et acquisition d'une langue seconde; 
problémes de commune orientation” at 3 p.m.; Prof. L. Van 
Toch, Concordia U., on “Heurs et Malheurs dans la Traduction 
des Langues” at 4:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall Building. Students 50 
cents, others $2. For more information call 879-4496 or 879-5881. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SOCIETY OF CONCORDIA: 
Mr. Art Wright, Deputy Director, Department of External 
Affairs, on “Natural Resources: the value of scarce 
commodities, the development of base economics and export 
markets” at 9 a.m. in H-762-1-2-3; Mr. Fenton Ruparanganda, 
Univ. of Toronto, Mr. Akouéte Akakpo-Vidah, Univ. de 
Montréal, on “Education Problems in Developing Countries” at 
10:30 a.m. in H-435-1; Mr. Yves Michaud, Conseiller du Premier 
Ministre aux Affaires Internationales, speaks at 2 p.m. in H-937; 
forum / debate on “Utopia or Oblivion: What does this have to 
* do with you?” with Prof. Gabriella Niose, Univ. de Montréal and 
Mr. Lance Evoy, Concordia U. at 3:30 p.m. in H-937. 


SATURDAY 4 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Electra” 
(Michael Cacoyannis, 1962) (Greek with English subt.) with 
Irene Papas, Aleka Catselli, Yannis Fertis and Notis Peryalis at 
7 p.m.; “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” (Mike Nichols, 1966) 
with Richard Burton, Elizabeth Taylor, George Segal and Sandy 
Dennis at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


Scholarships and Awards with deadlines March 21 to 31. 
More information available in the Guidance Information 
Centre, H-440, Sir George Williams Campus. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. Research Scholarships in Pure and 
Applied Science Offered to Overseas Universities. March 21. 
BRITISH UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS. Scholar- 
ships for summer study at four British universities. March 


CANADIAN NURSES FOUNDATION. Fellowships. March 
31. 

GREAT BRITAIN. COUNTESS OF MUNSTER MUSICAL 
TRUST. Assistance in musical education. March 31. 
GREAT BRITAIN. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. INSTI- 
TUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. Commonwealth Study 
Grant. March 31. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. Lord Beaverbrook 
Scholarships in Law. March 31. 


The Guidance Information Centre announces the following 
exam schedule for students interested in graduate studies: 


Exam Deadline Test Date 
GMAT Feb. 24 Mar. 18 
LSAT Feb. 27 Apr. 15 
GRE Mar. 8 Apr. 22 
MCAT Mar. 20 Apr. 15 


Application forms and sample question books are available 
from the Guidance Information Centre, H-440 (SGW) and 
2490 West Broadway (Loyola). 











Reports of Senate committees 


for special session on 
“colleges” 
_ February 24, 1978 


1. Committee on Colleges 


1. The Senate Committee on “colleges” has committee to assist it in its evaluation and that 


been meeting in the past weeks to consider 
proposals which have been submitted to it by a 
variety of planning committees. 

During the course of its debate it has become 
evident that few guidelines have been given to the 


several definitions of colleges exist—some of 
them very different. 

Some members of our community have a clear 
notion of “college” as essentially. academic— 


teaching its own courses and even hiring its own 
faculty. Others insist that this form of “college” is 
inappropriate for Concordia and that smaller units 
should concern themselves more with extra- 
curricular pursuits. 

The Academic Deans Report to Senate of last 
year was of some help. Its description of 
“colleges” as modified by the actual proposals 
themselves, by the discussions of Senate, and by 
the realities of Concordia will emerge as the 
“colleges” described in this report. 

The smaller units we shall be discussing can 
best be defined by describing their common 
goals. First of all “colleges” should be united by a 
philosophy of education or a perceived commun- 
ity need. One of the basic conceptions common to 
almost all of the proposals before you is a belief 
that our university educational system is over- 
specialized and each has suggested more multi- 
disciplinary approaches as a response. None 
suggests that we abandon the traditional major, 
specialization, and honours degrees within the 
disciplines. There is no doubt that our depart- 
ments are strong and are doing an excellent job in 
training our students in the basic concepts of the 
disciplines. This must continue. What is being 
suggested in the college proposals is: that we 
develop methods of integrating knowledge from 
different disciplines; that greater guidance be 
given to students in the selection of their courses 
within the discipline; and that we begin relating 
what the disciplines teach with the knowledge 
gained from electives and with knowledge gained 
from practical experience. 

(1) “Colleges”, therefore, in most instances 
should develop a multidisciplinary approach to 
education. 

Secondly, “colleges” have been consistently 
defined throughout the long debates of the last 
two years as “smaller units”. The Faculty of Arts 
and Science created by the merger of its three 
parent faculties consists of more than half of 
Concordia University. It has departments of more 
than 40 faculty and many hundreds of students. 
This has occurred at a time when many within the 
academic community were promoting the concept 
“small is beautiful”. There is no doubt that many 
acquiesced in the creation of Concordia Arts and 
Science only because of the acceptance of the 
idea that smaller units were to follow. 

We live in a depersonalized environment. The 
University is no exception. Large universities 
mean less and less contact between faculty 
member and student, between faculty member 
and faculty member, between student and 
student. “Colleges” therefore, should be an 
attempt to combat depersonalization by creating 
smaller, more manageable, and more personal 
units within the massive structure of Concordia. 

Smaller units, however, will be of little 
significance if they exist only on paper. Colleges 
must be places. They must have physical 
existence in order to carry out the tasks that their 


size allows. Colleges must have the goal of 
fostering a broader educational experience as 
outlined above. They must enrich the intellectual 
lives of their members—faculty and student. They 
can do this by traditional academic endeavors; by 
academic advising; by their core curricula; and by 
para-academic activities (guest speakers, non- 
credit colloquia, etc.). But they can also achieve 
enrichment for their members by less formal 
activities—over the coffee urn—the post-class 
conversations which may or may not include the 
instructor. These are some forms of extra-class- 
room activities during which much education 
occurs and which happen but seldom at 
Concordia. To achieve these goals a college’s 
facilities should include a lounge and recreation 
room; a reading room where a student may 
escape to read and study or just be quiet during 
the course of his / her day. It must have a seminar 
room to carry out its academic and para-academic 
functions. It must also have a small cluster of 
faculty offices for the advising of students and it 
will need a small amount of administrative space 
to facilitate record keeping and the organizational 
needs of the unit. 

(2) “Colleges”. must attempt to combat deper- 
sonalization within Arts and Science by their size 
and by creating an improved atmosphere of 
learning within their own physical space. 

Flowing naturally from the desirable goal of 
achieving a better learning environment at 
Concordia is the hope that these “smaller units” 
will serve to attract new students to the 
University. All of the universities of North America 
have entered a period of declining enrollments. 
The universities of Quebec are no exception. In 
addition the English speaking universities of this 
province face even greater uncertainty about the 
stability of their enrollment base. In the future 
there will be fewer and fewer students for whom 
McGill and Concordia can compete. We will 
someday (not in the too far distant future) reach a 
point where our more prestigious rival will be able 
to provide for every potential Anglophone student 
in Quebec. What then will motivate students to 
attend Concordia? In these areas where our 
programmes are superior to our sister university, 
the answer may be obvious. But what of those 
programmes where we may only be equal or even 
inferior? What would motivate students to come 
to Concordia in those circumstances? One answer 
could be that our learning environment and our 
support structures are more personal, more 
human—that Concordia cares about its students 
as human beings. There is some feeling in the 
Montreal community to this effect already. 
“Colleges” can help us enhance this reputation. 

Another way in which “colleges” can help 
Concordia’s enrollments is through special 
attention to new groups of potential students. 
While it may be true that the pool of 18-21 yr. old 
students is declining, large numbers of potential 
new students can be found in the older groups— 


especially among women. The college proposals 
carefully address themselves to these issues. 
(3). Colleges by their dedication to a broaden- 
ing of education; by their efforts to combat 
depersonalization can help Concordia recruit new 
students during a coming period of enrollment 
decline. 

ll. A series of questions arise from the 
goals—definitions given above and also from the 
various debates on “colleges” which have taken 
place at Concordia during the past year. The 
Senate Committee would like to respond to some 
of them at this point. 

A. Much time has been spent over the past 
several months arguing over the word “college”. It 
means different things to different people. But in 
general, the basic opposition to the word has 
focused on its use among Francophone Quebec- 
ers—“college” in Quebec has meant pre-univer- 
sity education. It is true that in English Canada 
and in the United States the word can have a 
totally different meaning. But the opponents of 
the word have continually returned our attention 
to the fact that we exist in Quebec. 

The problem has begun to sort itself out. Two of 
the dossiers before you have called themselves 
something other than colleges (The Centre for 
Mature Students, and the Women’s Institute). 
Only two use the appelation “college”. Of those 
dossiers likely to come forward in the future, one 
has preferred the word school, while another two 
have retained the word college. 

The planning committees which retain a strong 
committment to the word -college should be 
allowed to continue using the word. Lonergan 
College will have the same connotation to the 
English community as’ Loyola College did. In 
French, however, the word university should be 
added to prevent any misunderstanding in the 
French speaking community. 

Much confusion could be avoided, however, if 
some generic term less subject to misinterpreta- 
tion could be brought into use. The Senate 
Committee would like to lay to rest the generic 
word “college” and asks Senate to refer the whole 
structure (Centres, Schools, Institutes, and 
Colleges) as Division IV of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 

B. A second question which has concerned 
most of the academic community for the past year 
(note especially the Senate debates of last year; 
the exchanges in the University press; and the 
comments in Arts and Science Council) is the 
relationship between “Division IV” and the 
departments of Divisions |, Il, and Ill. Here the 
concerns seem to center on (1) the use of faculty 
as fellows and thus the “diversion” of their 
interests from their disciplines into Division IV, 
and (2) curriculum development. 

What is clear is that departments will have 
control over what constitutes a minor, major, 
specialization or honours degree under their 
jurisdiction. Also it should be noted that with the 


exception of the programme of the Centre for 
Mature Students each of the proposals before 
Senate calls for its students to enroll in a 
programme of one of the traditional disciplines. 
No unit of Division IV will attempt to intrude on 
the department’s prerogative to define its own 
discipline. Some proposals with heavy core 
content may find it difficult to work with 
departments with heavy credit requirements. The 
solution could be for the Division IV unit to 
request a downward revision of the department 
requirements or to rethink its own core 
component, or to conclude that the particular 
discipline in question was fortunately unavailable 
to its students. 

A unit of Division IV may advise its students to 
select certain courses within a disciplinary 
programme—those courses which mirror best its 
philosophy or enhance the development of its 
students. As long as this selection does not run 
contrary to the department’s definition of its 
programme, we see no difficulty in this. 

In some instances Division IV units may wish to 
introduce new core courses. In the first 
instance—that of the introduction of new courses 
—the committee feels that the unit should be free 
to present its curriculum proposal directly to the 
Arts and Science Curriculum Committee for 
eventual presentation to the Council of the 
Faculty. When the proposal calls for new 
programmes (for example—the Women’s Institute 
dossier’s request for major and specialization in 
Women’s Studies), this must be agreed to and 
sponsored by the department in which the 
programme will be housed (in the case of the 
above example—the Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Studies). Where conflicts exist, it should be left to 
the Curriculum Committee to sort them out. 

The role of fellows (tutors, advisors) and their 
relationship to departments has been a matter of 
concern to many. Each proposal speaks of 10 to 
20 fellows. If eventually there are ten units within 
Division IV, almost half of the full-time teaching 
personnel of the Faculty of Arts and Science will 
be involved in Division IV. But this is not a true 
picture. Each unit may have 10 to 20 fellows but 
the smaller portion of them will be resident 
fellows—with offices located in the Division IV 
unit and with their total advising responsibility 
centered there. The larger portion will be 
associate fellows—whose offices remain in the 
department structure and whose relationship to 
Division IV would be supplementary student 
advising on request and perhaps the teaching of a 
course. The size of the diversion is more apparent 
than real. 

No doubt, however, some faculty members will 
wish to concentrate more of their energies in 
Division IV than in their departments. For those 
departments with declining enrollments, this may 
be a true blessing; for those with steady or even 
increasing enrollments, involvement with Division 
IV may be a matter of negotiations between 


Chairman and Principal or between Provost and 
Dean over the transfer of money from part-time 
budgets. Each unit in Division IV should have a 
small amount of money to make this possible. 
C. Concern has been expressed that the 
adoption of specific proposals at this time will 
preciude the adoption of new and perhaps better 
proposals at a later date. This is, of course, an 
argument for doing essentially nothing and could 
be used again and again. Surely something better 
can always be conceived. There would be some 
small truth to this argument, however, if a very 
limited number of units in Division IV were 
contemplated and if no provision for phasing out 
unsuccessful ventures were provided. (The 
Committee cannot envisage the reasons why a 
successful unit would require elimination.) 
Success, of course, will be. measured by the 
excellence of the students produced by the unit 
and the numbers of new students attracted to the 
University because of the programmes offered 
within the unit. If in the years ahead someone 
comes up with a better proposal for a Women’s 
Institute, it is assumed that such a proposal 
would receive serious consideration in the 
existing Women’s Institute—or if the existing unit 
was not operating successfully, the new proposal 
might replace the older unsuccessful one. Totally 
new and potentially successful concepts will find 
their way to the Senate Committee and to the floor 
of Senate. (For example—there are currently 
planning committees in existence concerned with 
the establishment of a School of Public Service; a 
Social Science Vocational School, a Cooperative 
Educational Centre, and in a short while a 
committee on Applied Science School.) Within 
reason, there are no valid concepts which will be 
excluded from consideration by the adoption of 
those currently before you. If the first adopted are 


successful, money will be found for those that ~ 


come along later. 

D. Obviously the adoption of units with a 
physical place requires that space be provided to 
house these units. And obviously these new 
ventures will cost money. But the Senate 
Committee views these questions as beyond the 
scope of its mandate, and has dealt only with the 
academic aspects of the proposals. 

lll. To facilitate the adoption of the smaller 

‘units in Division IV the Senate Committee 
recommends that Senate adopt the following set 
of protocols. 

Protocols for Division IV 

1. Each smaller unit (college, centre, school) 
should be described in the University Calendar 
under Arts and Science, giving a description of 
the philosophy of education, the location and 
programme of the unit. 

2. Students applying for admission who are 
currently enrolled in degree programmes at the 
University will do so by direct application to the 
principal and fellows of the unit. 

3.a) All Division IV students - day and evening 
- full and part-time - will be required to see a unit 


advisor before pre-registration or registration. 

b) All on-going Division IV students will be 
required to pre-register in the department or 
departments in which they are following a major, 


specialization or honours degree. A copy of the 


pre-registration form will be sent to the Division IV 
unit for its records. 

c) the fact of a student’s Division IV _ unit 

affiliation must be noted on the student’s 
transcript, cumulative record, and diploma. 
d) The Division shall play a role in the process of 
certification of degrees - through their re- 
presentatives on the Arts and Science Council, 
Senate and through the Provost’s Office. 

4.a) Each Division IV unit will have one 
responsible administrative officer - appointed by 
the Vice-Rector Academic for Arts and Science 
on recommendation of the Provost. The Provost 
shall consult with the fellows of the unit and with 
student representatives before making his re- 
commendation.: 

b) The chief administrative officer of each unit 
(in addition to his unit title) will bear the title of 
Vice Provost. 

c) The chief administrative officer of the unit 
will be responsible to the Faculty of Arts and 
Science (through the Provost) for budget, per- 
sonnel, curriculum development and _ student 
affairs. 

d) Each unit shall have a legislative body or 
council consisting of fellows and student 
representatives. 

e) Each unit is encouraged to develop an advisory 
council from the outside community. 

f) The fellows (tutors or advisors) of the unit will 
be appointed by the Provost upon recom- 
mendation of the chief administrative officer of 
the unit. 

g) At the inauguaration of the Division IV unit 
the Provost will appoint an acting chief 
administrator in consultation with the planning 
committee. The interim administrator will re- 
commend fellows to the Provost. The Provost will 
then recommend the chief administrator to the 
Vice-Rectorfora2or3 year term after consulting the 
fellows and students. 

h) The student count in courses offered in 
Division IV units will be attributed to the 
department of which the instructor is a member. 

i) Each unit in Division IV must undergo a 
reevaluation in the fourth year after the first 
admission of students in: the unit. This 
reevaluation will be carried out by a committee 
appointed by the Council of Arts and Science. It 
shall be chaired by a Council member appointed 
by the Provost. Some sort of outside expert 
evaluation should be incorporated into the 
committee’s report. Each unit should be re- 
evaluated every fourth year thereafter. The criteria 
used to evaluate the unit should include evidence 


of academic excellence and evidence that the unit _ 


is attracting new students to Concordia. | 
IV. The Senate Committee recommends that 
Senate approve and send to the Board of 


Governors for implemenation the four dossiers for 
small units evaluated below and tabled before 
Senate as documents US-78-2-D4, US-78-2-D5, 
US78-2-D6, and US-78-2-D7. 


A. The Women’s Institute 
(US-78-2-D4) © 


The primary purpose of The Women’s Institute 
would be to provide an environment which will 
encourage students to maximize their personal, 
intellectual, and social potential. It hopes to 
provide a support structure for its students, to 
give them a common intellectual and social 
experience as a base from which to enter the 
university world and the larger world outside the 
University. ‘ 

The Senate Committee is not entirely clear as to 
what is intended by The Institute when it mentions 
types of new courses it would like to see 
developed (p.14). (1) Under Language Learning - 
English and French (such courses it would seem 
would be best left to the department concerned). 


(2) The Committee is not at all clear as to what is | 


meant by internships in the same section. (Nor are 
the further explanations on p.27 all that helpful.) 


Basically the Senate Committee feels that this | 


section on college courses is not an integral part 
of the Institute’s curriculum suggestions - and 
before recommending any such courses to the 
Arts and Science Faculty - extensive consultation 
and massive elaboration be given to these 
concepts. 

As was suggested in the goals definitions this 
proposal calls for extensive para-academic 
activities in The Institute. “The College will offer 
a support system for women in the process of 
developing new roles and new identities. . . . It is 
because of our concerns for effective social 
change as regards. the role of women in society 
that we feel the college must help its members 
bridge the gap between the classroom and 
community living and to translate their academic 
studies into meaningful and innovative real-life 
alternatives.” 

The Senate Committee endorses this goal and 


believes that the para-academic resource centers 
listed as supporting this goal combined with the 
lists of women in those centers working on the 
proposal indicate that The Institute will have the 
strength it will need to carry out this function. 

The proposal lists laudable goals for The 
Institute as a bridge between the University and 
the community at large. The Senate Committee 
can hardly find fault with such an ambition 
especially as stated in the dossier. But a note of 
caution should be interjected here. Efforts in this 
area must be taken cautiously at first. The 
Institute’s prime concern especially in the early 
years should be on developing its academic core, 
and in providing the internal support structure for 
its own students. ¢ 


The dossier proposing The Women’s Institute is 
extremely elaborate on structure, and while the 
Senate Committee feels that the structures 
outlined are perhaps too elaborate and perhaps 
wasteful of busy people’s energies, we believe 
that each unit should be allowed to establish 
those structures which best suit its own goals as 
long as those structures are compatible with the 
protocols outlined above. 

The Senate Committee must take exception to 
one aspect of The Women’s Institute proposal. 
This is the suggestion that The Institute be 
located on both campuses of the University. The 
Committee has heard the argument that women 
exist on both campuses and therefore we need the 
Support structure on both campuses. The 
Committee can accept this, but it cannot agree, 
given the very tight space conditions of the 
University, that two centres of equal size - even 
with differing functions - should exist. The 
Women’s Institute - Centre should exist on one or 
the other campus - a small resource centre 
consisting of a seminar room and a tutor’s office 
could exist on the other. 

Finally the Senate Committee feels that the 
Women’s Institute proposal offers the University 
the distinct chance of recruiting appreciable 
numbers of new students in the years to come, 
both from the CEGEPs and from the large number 
of adult women returning to school. 

The Senate Committee feels that the Institute 
proposal offers Concordia the opportunity to 
establish a smaller unit with a distinct goal - 
answering to areal community need, and it is one 
which will offer a unique but sound academic 
experience to our students. In addition its 
existence may well bring more people in touch 
with the experience at Concordia. The Committee 
endorses the proposal and recommends that 
Senate approve it and aks the Board of Governors 
to establish The Women’s Institute. 


B. The Centre for Mature 
Students (US-78-2-D6) 


This proposal concerns itself with students over 
21 who are interested in university degree 
programmes in Arts and Science and who do not 
have CEGEP Diplomas or their equivalent. These 
are our Mature Entry or Mature Qualifying 
Students as opposed to Continuing Education 
students, Independents or Mature Students 
already in degree programmes. 

The proposal suggest that the current system of 
advising these students be expanded to include 
both campuses and be made much more efficient 
and effective. The Mature Student Centre proposal 
argues that adults returning to formal schooling 
after a certain number of years have specific 
needs and problems. They also bring to their 
new learning experience a set of expectations and 
aspirations which they hope will be fulfilled. They 











are beset by anxieties regarding their ability to 
cope with studies at this level. For those who have 
been away from school for many years, there is 
the fear that they have become too rusty - that 
they may be incapable of anything approaching 
intellectual rigour. Yet they have a considerable 
determination to succeed. It is the suggestion of 
this proposal that we do more; in fact, do our 
utmost to help them succeed. 

The areas in which help is most needed is 
academic guidance, orientation, and emotional 
support. A Centre for Mature Students will help to 
provide all of these. Its advisors could provide the 
information, curriculum guidance and encourage- 
ment that mature students very much need in their 
period of acclimatization. The Centre would 
provide a physical setting where its students 
could meet others with similar problems, and be 
heartened by the discovery that their situation is 
not unique and that their educational venture is 
shared by some of the most interesting adults in 
the community. 

In addition the proposal argues that Concordia 
has a tradition of providing for mature students, 
and that is it desirable that this tradition be built 
upon to maintain leadership in the field. This is an 
area of potential growth and one in which this 
University is recognized throughout Canada as a 
pioneer. 

This Centre would normally provide counselling 
for students until they have completed their 
programmes and would then direct students into 
departments or other colleges. 

The Centre is unlike the other proposals in 
several particulars. It is a temporary home for 
most of its students. Success in this venture 
could almost be measured by the fast turnover of 
members. We will know that the Centre is. 
doing its job if students pour from it into our 
department majors and honours programmes or 
into other units in Division IV to begin their degree 
programmes. It is the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee that this Centre concern itself 
only with students who are not yet admitted to 
degree programmes but who are enrolled as 
Mature Students. 

The Centre is essentially an advising system. 
The proposal speaks of ‘how to” seminars (how to 
read, how to write a paper, how to use the library). 
But these are really guidance efforts to help attain 
the necessary tools to succeed in academic work. 
The Senate Committee endorses this effort and. 
encourages the Centre to create close ties with 
the Guidance Office and the Library. 

The suggestion that the Centre in cooperation 
with the departments mount special sections of 
introductory courses is in reality a means to 
compensate at Sir George Williams for the loss of 
the 100 numbers which identified mature studetn 
courses. The Senate Committee again cannot find 
fault with this goal, i.e. to identify those courses 
best suited to the students’ needs. But care must be 
taken here. Experience indicates that mature 
students, uncertain as they may be, are anxious to 


enter the university world and will resent any 
attempt to segregate them out of it. In the past 
they have willingly accepted the requirements of 
Mature Entry, in part because we placed them 
directly into the university stream. The Centre 
does not wish to segregate Mature Students. It 
does wish to offer guidance. If remedial work is 
needed, then obviously this is exceptional. But it 
is the suggestion of the Senate Committee that 
the Centre be content to identify appropriate 
courses and not assist departments in creating 
courses filled only with Mature Student Centre 
members. 

It is the view of the planning committee for a 
Mature Student Centre that far more research 
must be done in the area of adult education. The 
Senate Committee endorses this view. It is 
important for Concordia to be a leader in this area. 
Yet the proposal is not clear about what the 
Centre proposes to do in this area - will it attempt to 
attract researchers as fellows or will it offer itself 
as a resource to researchers in Andragogy and 
Education? It is the view of the Senate Committee 
that there are others within the university 
community who are better qualified to carry out 
this research, and that the Centre concern itself 
with its major task of advising students. 

As was stated above, the Centre is essentially 
an academic advising service with close liaison 
with guidance counsellors. Its goal is to help 
mature ert ance students-most of whom “are 
beset by anxieties regarding their ability to cope 
with studies at the university level”. Many of these 
students do have the ability, but a tragically large 
percentage of those of considerable ability will 
never earn admission to degree programmes 
much less earn degrees. The drop out rate among 
mature students is very high. Some of this loss is 
unavoidable - the pressure of job and family, etc. - 
but unfortunately much of it has been due to the 
University’s inability to advise and counsel. All 
too frequently the struggling Mature Entry student 
found all the doors closed at 5:00 p.m., and 
lacking the savvy of the more experienced 
part-time degree student, the Mature Student 
simply went home and didn’t bother to return. 
When this happens Concordia fails, and it is this 
type of failure that this proposal hopes to avoid by 
expanding significantly the advising services - by 
expanding the existing service at Sir George: 
Williams considerably and by creating a com- 
parable service on the Loyola Campus. 

The Senate Committee endorses the proposal 
and recommends that Senate approve and ask the 
Board of Governors to establish the Mature 
Student Centre. 


C. College of Religious 
Studies (US-78-2-D5) | 


This College will have as its specific character- 
istics the exploration of the religious dimension - 


adimension which should be integrated with aca- 
demic life. It will align itself with a tradition that is 
broadly called “Religious Humanist’. In this trad- 
ition; an underlying quest for ultimate value is as 
urgent for the student of the sciences and social 
sciences as it is for the student of Arts and 
humanities. . . More specifically this tradition 
acknowledges that education involves the student 
as a person, body and mind, who will acquire 
method and use reason and logic in the attempt to 
master some objective truth. But the tradition 
insists that learning involves more than this. It 
views the student as a growing subject who 
transcends body and mind, method and logic; 
and as one who seeks to confront the ultimate; 
the good, truth and beauty to be encountered in 
an active personal God.” 


The academic core of this proposal rests on the 
annual appointment of a visiting fellow. The 
visiting fellow will conduct aseminar attended by all 
of the College fellows. The College fellows in turn 
will each teach a College seminar for student 
members which will relate to the readings and 
discussions of the visiting fellow’s seminar. In 
addition a student would be expected to enroll ina 
College course and do a major, specialization or 
honours in a discipline. 

The Senate Committee finds this one of the 
more innovative proposals to have been submitted 
to it and not only endorses the concept but 
congratulates the planning committee for its 
creativity. 

It is the view of the Senate Committee that this 
proposal is especially well conceived and could, if 
implemented, restore a portion of the lost identity 
of Loyola College and help arrest enrollment 
declines on the Loyola Campus. (it is the 
assumption of the Senate Committee - even 
though unstated in the dossier - that this unit 
‘would wish to be located on that campus.) _ 

The Senate Committee wishes to raise only one 
disturbing note about the proposal, and that is 
that there seems to have been little consultation 
or cooperation with faculty at Sir George Williams 
in the planning of the dossier. 

The Senate Committee endorses the proposal 
and recommends that Senate approve it and ask 
the Board of Governors to establish the College of 
Religious Studies. © 


D. Liberal Arts College 
(US-78-2-D7) 


The goal of this proposal is to create a learning 
environment which will be intellectually de- 
manding and steeped in the traditional liberal 
arts; to integrate meaningfully general education 
and intelligent specialization; and to offer an 
alternative to curriculum fragmentation and 
narrowly focused professionalism. The planners 
see these suggestions as a viable and necessary 


curriculum option within the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 

-While not ignoring the supportive structure and 
para-academic aspects of the units of Division IV, 
this proposal more than any other stresses the - 
need to develop a college academic core. The 
proposal requests that seven new courses (given 
in careful detail in the dossier) become the 
required core curriculum. These are multi- 
disciplinary courses in various aspects of Western 
culture - focusing on specific themes and issues 
and viewing Western culture in a context of global 
experience as an inheritance and as source of 
problems. The College would recommend that the 
vast majority of its students enroll also in 
departmental degree programme as well. 

This is acollege which will restrict enrollment to 
those who have attained excellent records in their 
past education; who have demonstrated com- 
petence in English composition and a de-° 
monstrated skill in a second language - normally 
French. The College will require the maintenance 
of a specific grade average in the College, not only 
for Honours students but also for major and 
specialization students. 

The Committee wishes to draw Senate’s 
attention to the fact that in order to begin 
functioning, the College will have to do a 
considerable amount of new curriculum planning. 
Since it is clearly stated in the dossier that the 
College does not plan to enroll any students until 
the fall of 1979, the planning and time involved 
should not be an unsuperable obstacle. 

The Senate Committee approves in principle the 
Liberal Arts College proposal and recommends 
the appointment of an interim administrator. 
Before any students are admitted to the College, 
however, the administrator must report to the 
Senate Committee on Colleges (before 15 January 
1979) concerning the College’s progress in 
curriculum development and concerning its 
negotiations with departments on programmes. 
The Senate Committee will report its final 
recommendations to Senate after the admin- 
istrator reports. 


Finally, the Committee would like to have 
Senate confirm its understanding that: 

1). its report, if approved, will take precedence 
over the various dossiers as presented, and will 
automatically amend the dossiers and bring them 
in line with the Committee’s recommendations; 
and 

2) approval of the proposal does not auto- 
matically approve the new courses of programmes 
recommended in them. These must be introduced 
in the Curriculum Committee of the Arts and 
Science Council, then approved by Council before 
Senate gives final approval. 


Commitee: R. Wall (Chairman), G. Bushe, W. 
Byers, R. Crawford, S. French, D. Frost, H. 
Habib, H. McQueen, D. O’Connor 

February 17, 1978 


2. Priorities Committee 


A. Introduction 

At the meeting of March 4, 1977, Senate 
approved a resolution to recommend to the Board 
of Governors, amongst other items, ‘‘the 
establishment of small units such as Colleges”. 

Article 2 of the mandate of the Senate 
Committee on Priorities and Resource Allocation 
requires that it “report to Senate on the long-range 
implications of proposals submitted to Senate for 
new academic programmes, or major restructur- 
ing of existing programmes, at all levels, and 
advise it on their relationship to the University 
priorities and implications for resource use.” 
. Furthermore, in order to discharge its mandate as 

effectively as possible, the Priorities Committee 
has been studying the réle of Concordia in the 
Quebec university system. This Committee 
therefore believes that it can perform a useful 
service in drawing the attention of Senate to 
various aspects of upcoming proposals for the 
establishment of the “small units such as 
Colleges”. The Priorities Committee has not 
studied specific proposals, nor does it consider 
that it is its responsibility to do so. It hopes that 
the guidelines which follow will be useful to 
Senate, and also to the “Committee on Colleges”, 
in assessing the desirability of implementing 
proposals as they are brought forward, and the 
implications of such implementation. 

The Priorities Committee reminds Senate that it 
did not take a final decision on nomenclature, and 
this important matter should not be allowed to 
drift. A generic term is needed for the “small 
units”, which takes account of the way in which 
“college” is used elsewhere, particularly in the 
Province of Quebec. Since this generic term has 
not yet been determined, the word “unit” is used 
in this document. 

The Priorities Committee points out to Senate 
that proposals are coming forward at a time when 
enrollments in the Faculty of Arts and Science are 
expected to drop. The Committee consequently 
views proposed units as a device which, amongst 
other things, will contribute to the stabilization of 
enrollments in the Faculty, and assessments of 
proposals should be seen in this context. 

The Priorities Committee draws the attention of 
members of Senate to the fact that the debate 
carried out by that body did not specify the 
procedures whereby the curricular aspects of the 
proposed units should be dealt with in relation to 
the curricular offerings of the various departments 
in the Faculty (see below the Minutes of April 15, 
1977 meeting of Senate). 

B. Questions on individual proposals: 

1. What are the precise objectives of the 
specific unit being proposed? What is its 
philosophy of education? (See Senate Minutes 


below.) 

2. Inthe context of the enrollment considera- 
tions raised in section A, .how will the proposed 
unit have a positive impact on enrollment? 

3. When the proposal for the reorganization of 
Arts and Science was approved by Senate, it was 
suggested that some 10 or 12 small units could be 
envisaged. Consequently, great care must surely 
be taken in decisions to approve the first set of 
proposals, for fear of excluding subsequent 
proposals which might conceivably be of higher 
quality or greater potential. Since the number of 
proposals for small units which can be 
implemented is thus limited, does the proposed 
unit have sufficient quality potential in its own 
right to warrant its implementation at this time? 

4. The University’s submission to the Council 
of Universities prior to the publication by that 
body of Perspective 1976 (Cahier IV), included the 
following statements: 

“Concordia University is ... quite distinct in the 
nature of its enrollment, and in its particular 
functions and strengths. Most significantly, both 
component parts, Sir George Williams University 
and Loyola College, have long histories of active 
concern for the part-time student.” 

“It is incumbent on Concordia to preserve the 
quality of undergraduate education on both 
campuses; that must be the foundation of our 
services to our community and the province. This 
in turn requires continual concern for innovation 
in both structures and pedagogy, with particular 
reference to traditional and to developing aspects 
of continuing education.” 

The first of these statements was quoted by the 
Council in Cahier IV. 

How do the specific objectives of the proposed 
unit fit in with these particular objectives of the 
University, with special reference to part-time 
students? 

5. The Council of Universities, in Perspective 
1976 (Cahier IV), proposed the following ‘“mis- 
sion” for Concordia: ‘ 

“Il ressort de ces caractéristiques que |’Uni- 
versité Concordia s’est donnée comme mission 
fondamentale de desservir les besoins de la 
communauté anglophone de Montréal en servi- 
ces éducatifs d’enseignement supérieur a temps 
partiel, et cela a tous les cycles de formation 
universitaire. 

Le Conseil des universités entérine cette 
mission de |’Université Concordia dans le réseau 
des établissements d’enseignement supérieur 
québécois. La reconnaissance de cette mission 
nimplique pas que cette université doive 
s‘interdire d’offrir ses enseignements a une 
clientéle a temps complet. Ce type de clientéle 
garantit, en effet, une certaine stabilité a 
institution, peut permettre une administration 
plus économique et est essentiel pour que les 
programmes de 2e et 3e cycles constituent de 
véritables foyers de formation de chercheurs. 
Toutefois, la mission implique que cette 


université doive, par l’innovation, continuer a 
jouer:‘son réle de chef de file en éducation 
permanente et que tous les programmes qu’elle 
offre, qu’il s’agisse des 1er, 2e ou 3e cycles, 
s’adressent en priorité a cette partie de la 
communauté anglophone du Grand Montéal qui 
souhaite poursuivre des études a temps partiel. 
En répondant aux besoins de ce type de clientéle, 
l'Université Concordia a sa place spécifique dans 
leréseau et répond a une exigence de complimenta- 
rité avec |’Université McGill dont l’enseignement 
s’addresseen prioritéaux étudiants qui poursuivent 
leurs études a temps complet. 

Concordia a donc une place trés nette dans le 
réseau des établissements d’enseignement supé- 
rieur québécois dans la mesure ou ses principales 
activités. sont conformes a sa mission: ouverture 
aux étudiants a temps partiel, importance relative 
du premier cycle, activités des 2e et 3e cycles en 
complémentarité avec McGill, innovation pédago- 
gique.” 

Even if the above statement could be seen as 
ambiguous, in so far as “complémentarité” in the 
third paragraph is related specifically to graduate 
work, we have sufficient experience of the 
concept in other areas to know that it is not 
intended to be limited to that level. 

The principle of complementarity rather than 
duplication means then that any major new 
curricular departure must be seen in the context of 
the whole Quebec university system. What would 
be the situation of the Ene unit in the 
system? 

6. As has been noted in section A, the debate 
on the re-structuring of Arts and Science resulted 
in no specific legislative statements on the 
relationship between proposed units and aca- 
demic departments in the matter of curricula at 
the level of course content and course distribu- 
tion. The Minutes of the April 15 meeting of 
Senate indicate that the recorded discussion was 
to be transmitted to the “Committee on Colleges” 
in addition to the specific motions or directives. 
On pages 5-7 of the Minutes is to be found an 
extensive debate on the subject of the relationship 
between units and academic departments, with 
some concrete examples. Where the proposed 
unit has a curricular dimension—and the thrust of 
the restructuring proposal is that it normally will 
so have—what will be the effect of its 
programme(s) on existing academic activities? 

7. Further to No. 6, and with particular 
reference to p. 7 of the April 15 Senate Minutes, 
have the sponsors of the proposal approached 
those departments which will be required to 
provide the courses and /or learning activities, 
and are those departments in a position to provide 
them? If the proposed unit wishes to see the 
initiation of new courses or learning activities 
related to its own programmes, how will it obtain 
these services from academic departments? What 
are to be the arrangements for special seminars 
related to the philosophy of education of the 


proposed unit? 

8. Faculty members appointed as fellows in 
the proposed undergraduate unit will have a 
responsibility towards their work in the unit, while 
remaining members of their respective academic 
departments. What proportion of the various 
fellows’ activity will be channeled into operating 
the proposed unit? Has an assessment been made 
of the benefits of the time to be spent by fellows 
in the unit in terms of potential loss to the 
department? Has an assessment been made of the 
extent to which the unit is likely to become a 
focus of scholarly activity or tend to divert 
scholars from research and teaching activities at 
the graduate levels? 

9. The University already has an unsatisfac- 
tory student / faculty ratio, and, in spite of 
sometimes vocal claims. to the contrary, a 
below-average number of administrators in relation 
to the size of the student body. The proposed unit 
must surely be expected to provide a_ better 
situation qualitatively, but if there is also to be 
quantitative. improvement, will this be at the 
expense of other academic and support areas in 
the University? Where will administrative support, 
both academic and other, come from? 

10. Proposals are likely to request space, if 
only to house a minimum number of administ- 
rative and support personnel, and to provide 
whatever facilities may be necessary for the unit 
to carry out its social, as well as its purely 
academic réle. There may also be cases where 
specialized space and / or equipment are request- 
ed. What is the total amount, and the nature, of 
the space and / or facilities being asked for? Has 
an assessment been made of the effect on 
existing operations of the assignments of such 
space? 

11. It may be anticipated that in most oases 
required resources will be in the area of the 
operating budget, but there may be some capital 
expenditures, either of a “one-shot” or recurrent 
nature. Fundamentally, it must be asked how far 
can the proposal be implemented through 
redistribution of existing funding within the 
Faculty, or will funds from elsewhere in the 
University be required? Is it part of the proposal to 
solicit funds from outside organizations? 

C. The questions in Part B will have to be 
asked of each individual proposal. It may be 
anticipated, however, that what will come forward 
will be a proposal to implement a_ certain 
“package” of units, particularly in the first year or 
two. The Priorities Commitee recommends that in 
such cases, Senate should reserve final judge- 
ment on any individual proposal until it has 
studied all the proposals in the group. In addition 
to examining the merits of each individual 
proposal, Senate should then ask: How does the 
aggregate of total decisions to be taken fit into 
available resources? What is to be modified, 
reduced or cut out? Which and how many of the 
proposals should be recommended to the Board 


of Governors for implementation, and in what 
time span? What are the chances that the effort 
required for the implementation of the first group 
will in effect close off the possibility of 
implementing the next set of proposals coming 
forward in the following year? ; 

The challenge which Senate must face is that 
the success of the venture may well depend on the 
extent to which its members make wise choices 
amongst the first set of proposals which come 
before it. 

February 8, 1978. 


Excerpt Senate minutes, April 15, 1977 


It was stated that insofar as the wording of item 
C, resolution 2 (DOC-UD-77-4-D3) was concerned, 
one could see a “college” recommending to the 

_Council that among the programmes that should 
be available to students in that “college” would be 
one in which there would be a major in Economics 
and a minor in Sociology along with certain rules 
as to how the programme would be put together. 
That recommendation would come from the 
“college”. The real question was where would a 
recommendation to change the content of a minor 
in Sociology, a major in Geography, or an 
honours in Economics normally be expected to 
come from? From the department which offers the 
major in Geography, i.e. the Geography depart- 
ment or from a “college” which has that major as 
one of the units that its students may take? 

It was explained that a recommendation to 
change the content of a particular programme 
would normally come from the department. 
However, this does not preclude the possibility 
that in a certain case a rather unique major might 
come jointly from a department and a “college”. 

It was pointed out that the document from the 
Steering Committee (DOC-US-77-4-D3) which 
outlines the characteristics of the “colleges” was 
written in conjunction with sections 1b) and 1c) of 
the Enabling Resolutions (DOC-US-77-3-D7) 
which picks up the distinction between the 
responsibilities of the departments and the 
responsibilities of the “colleges”. Without the 
Enabling Resolutions (DOC-US-77-3-D7), we do 
not have a complete concept. 

It was argued that if the description of the roles 
of the departments and the “colleges” as defined 
in the Enabling Resolutions (DOC-US-77-3-D7) 
was strictly adhered to, it would not be possible 
for a “college” to exist under this description and 
have any control or input into the delivery system. 

It was argued that one is not going to change 
the delivery system in the sense that a professor 
is going to change his total talent as a teacher by 
adopting a type of delivery that is completely 
foreign to him. What we are talking about is a very 
minor influence towards, for example, more use 
of tapes, audio-visual equipment, and course 
scheduling. The changes in the delivery system 
that a “college” could exercise will depend on the 
imagination of that “college” and the ability to 
find in the department the type of talent which 
could operate with that. 


It was stated that it was assumed that 
resolution 2 c), v) of the Enabling Resolutions 
(DOC-US-77-3-D7) was to be interpreted to mean 
the “course content and the programmes of the 
discipline components, etc. We need to make 
clear that the “colleges” make recommendations 
with regard to the non-discipline aspect of the 
undergraduate programmes, that is, that the 
discipline component of undergraduate program- 


- mes is the responsibility of the department. The 


concern being expressed was not over the content 
of a particular-course but rather that a “college” 
might attempt to change the nature of the major or 
honours programme to suit their philosophy of 
education which may not be the philosophy of the 
department in terms of the educational goals of a 
particular discipline. 

It was pointed out that departmental control 
was protected with respect to honours program- 
mes, which are the programmes leading mainly to 
direct entry into graduate schools or to some 
designation of competence in Psychology, for 
example. The same applies to a major in 
Psychology. The clustering of psychology cours- 
es into something else other than that type of 
Psychology designation is not a threat to the good 
reputation of Psychology. It may nonetheless be a 
very useful clustering for some other purpose. 

It was argued however, that while it is clear in 
the actual text of the Deans’ Document that the 
department has control over honours and major 
programmes, the problem was that there was no 
enabling legislation that protects that. 

Dr. O’Brien stated that these latter points were 
valid and that this was clearly an area which needs 
to be defined. While there may be fairly 
substantial agreement on what the division of 
authority is, it is a tricky area which, if not defined 
in words that are understood by all as signifying 
the same thing, will inevitably lead sooner or later 
to tensions between the “colleges” and the 
departments. 

It was suggested that the problem might be 
solved by adding to resolution 2 c) (DOC-US-77-4- 
D3) the words. “with due regard to the 
responsibilities of the departments as set out in 
item 2c), in document US-77-3-D7”. 

Dr. O’Brien advised that what would have to be 
done was to define a statement which is not based 
on reference to other documents. This cannot be 
done by forty people sitting around a table. If the 
general direction of this discussion clarifies 
where we are going, something will have to be 
brought back in due course which will be the clear 
definitive legislation. 

Responding to a question, Dr. O’Brien advised 
that it was his understanding from what has been 
said, that the content of the individual psychology 
courses, for example, is ultimately the responsi- 
bility of the department. -Also, the list of courses 
in something that is going to be labeled an 
honours, major, or minor in Psychology,; will 
ultimately be the responsibility of and under the 
authority of the Psychology department. 

On the other hand, a “college”, quite apart from 


Neste 


all the negotiations that it undertakes, can and 
will have the right to select from the list of 
honours and majors programmes and say that a 
major in Psychology will be available to our 
students. But if they do not happen to like the 
content of the major in Psychology, for whatever 
reasons, they can select their own list. of 
psychology courses and say that in order to get 
the degree in this “college” a student must take 


these six psychology courses from the repertoire ~ 


available. If the Psychology department does not 
happen to think that that gives a valid grouping in 
psychology, it perhaps cannot be called a major in 
Psychology. Rather, it might be called a major in 
Applied Social Science, or form a part thereof, or 
be a portion of the programme of “college X”, or 
have whatever titles may be evolved for it. The 
point is, the “college” will have that degree of 
freedom in picking psychology courses or any 
other courses that they may wish to have. 

It was pointed out that a “college” will respond 
to acertain philosophy of education by its choice 
of courses from the hundreds available in the 
University and the way in which it groups them. 
Nonetheless, the “colleges” and its Fellows, 
having decided on their philosophy of education 
and what kind of psychology course may be an 
absolutely key thing in order to have it, will have a 
certain amount of missionary work which they will 
have to do towards the Psychology department to 
come to an agreement with that department. 

It was argued that some form of pay off has to 
be worked into the system to induce departments 
to release faculty members interested in teaching 
in a “college”. 

Dr. O’Brien suspected that there was not going 
to be a satisfactory abstract answer to that 
problem. He emphasized that themoment of truth 
will come when a “college” makes its presentation 
to the vetting Committee and ultimately to 
Senate. In effect, before a “college” is actually 
approved it will have to declare itself, in specific 
enough terms, as to what its philosophy of 
education is. If its philosophy of education is 


going to involve an approach that will require a 


department or departments to make staffing 
available on a full time basis, it will have to be 
established at that point if that is realistic or not. 
If the departments concerned say that they like 
the idea and will have no problem doing it, there 
will be no difficulty. On the other hand, if what 
Senate faces at that point is an enthusiastic 
“college” that wants a certain approach, and a 
group of reluctant departments are saying no way, 
Senate will have to decide either not to have that 
“college” or that the departments are going to be 
leaned upon one way or another in order to 
develop an enthusiasm for that particular 
approach. 

It was stated that the numbers “200 and 800” in 
resolution 2 d), (DOC-US-77-4-D3), were arbitrary 
numbers, although they could relate to the “10 
and 20 Fellows” mentioned in resolution 2 a). It 
was argued that Senate should show a certain 
sense of budget responsibility by inserting a 


statement to the effect that the student / faculty 
ratio would be an important criteria in establish- 
ing “colleges”. 

It was suggested that when we move out of 
“Committee of the Whole” Senate might simply 
move to accept the general definition of the 
characteristics of “colleges” (DOC-US-77-4-D3) 
and refer it to the Committee that will be vetting 
proposals on “colleges” for their consideration 
and use. The Committee should also receive the 
minutes of the Senate meetings at which 
“colleges” have been discussed and it was 
essential that the Committee go through the 
record because there are many nuances that we 
are simply not going to attempt to fit into the 
document (US-77-4-D3). 

It was felt also that some special attention has 
to be paid to départmental responsibility. 

Dr. O’Brien agreed that that was an important 
point and while in a sense we have covered that by 
adding that the record of these meetings is to be 
referred also to the Committee, nonetheless it 
was appropriate to record that again because one 
of the clearer points that arose during the 
discussion was that there will have to be an 
appropriate and tightly written definition of the 
authority of departments and “colleges” in the 
curriculum area. 

It was argued that the discussion should not be 
terminated without mention being made about 
something concerning the protection of the 
Fellows of a “college”. What was in mind was a 
statement to the effect that the contractual 
committees for the Fellows of a “college” have 
appropriate direct representation from the “col- 
lege”. It was argued that to create a “college” and 
Fellows of a “college” and retain the present 
system where the contractual committee is made 
up solely of members of a department was not 
adequate. d 

Dr. O’Brien felt that that point could certainly be 
inserted into the minutes and in that sense 
become part of the record. It was an important 
point because what was being set up was 
something rather different than the existing 
structures and whatever the pros or cons of those 
structures may be, one could not assume that 
those procedures would work appropriately 
simply by transferring them. 

IT WAS MOVED BY DEAN BREEN, SECONDED 
BY DEAN FRENCH, THAT SENATE MOVE OUT 
OF “COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE” 
—MOTION CARRIED— 
Regular Session 
IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. MOORE, SECONDED 
BY’ DEAN CAMPBELL, THAT THE GENERAL 
DEFINITION OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
“COLLEGES” (RESOLUTION 2, DOCUMENT 
US-77-4-D3), BE ACCEPTED BY SENATE AND 
REFERRED TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
“COLLEGES” FOR THEIR CONSIDERATION AND 
USE, ALONG WITH THE MINUTES OF THIS 
MEETING AND EARLIER SENATE MEETINGS AT 
WHICH “COLLEGES” HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED. 
—MOTION CARRIED— ’ 


